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COMMUNION UNDER ONE KIND. 

If communion is to be given, which, however, 
js not usual at high Masses, the general form 
of confession is sai and the celebrant prays 
for the pardon of the penitents, in the accus- 
tomed manner; then kneeling to adore the 
Holy Sacrament, which is now uncovered upon 
the altar, he rises, holds the vessel that contains 
it in his left hand, and taking a particle of the 
sacrament between the fore finger and the 
thumb of the right, he exhibits it to the people, 
saying; “‘Behold the Lamb of God; Behold 
him who takes away the sins of the world; 
Lord I am not worthy, &c.” Then going to 
where the communicants are ranged, he puts 
the holy sacrament upon the tongue of each of 
them ; the communicant holding a cloth under 
his chin, for the purpose of keeping upon it any 
particle of the sacrament that might fall at the 
administration. During this giving of the com- 
munion, the celebrant is sometimes assisted by 
the dencon, who holds the paten also under the 
sacrament fur the like purpose. We are not 
certain whether in the first days of christianity, 
during its administration, the faithful were si- 















ciples of the One, Hoty, Catuonic and Aposro.ic | 


ss : z tae . 

‘munion. And we also admit, that by the di- 
vine institution, the person who consecrates the 
| eucharist, that is, who celebrates Mass, is bound 


Upon all these points we make 
But neither of these 
touches the question upon which we differ, viz. : 


/secrate them. 
| the most full concession. 


whether it be contrary to the divine institution, 


|; and the nature of the sacrament, to give com- 
| munion in one kind only. 


Let us now consider 
some other facts. 

| Nothing is more clear from church history, 
than that in private communion the most usual 
‘mode at all times, was to receive only under 
‘the appearance of bread; sometimes indeed 
|under the appearance of wine only ; and it was 


‘| always considered that such communions were 


|good and sufficient, and by no means contrary 
‘to the divine institution. It generally occurred 
| when hermits took the hely eucharist with them 
to the places of their retirement ; when travel- 


neys into infidel countries; when during the 
time of persecution, the faithful were permitted 


selves be in danger. ‘To these and other simi- 
lar instances, we might add the abstemious, who 
could not bear the taste or smell of wine; and 
who were frequently known and admitted 
amongst the communicants ; all these received 
only under the appearance of bread. The sick 
generally received under this form only. 


of wine. Yet in every age of the church, these 





lent. Itis probable they were. However, the 
custom of singing a psalm or hymn during the 
whole period that intervened between giving 
the kiss of peace, and the thanksgiving by the 
celebrant after his own and the people’s com- 
munion, is so general amongst the Greeks, the 
Armenians, the Abyssinians and the Latins, 


and the evidences extend so far back, that it |, 
must be considered at least one of the earliest | 


usages of the church. This psalm has since 
got the name of “the communion.” 
participation and distribution of the sacrament, 
the officiating clergyman has wine poured into 


the chalice, which being used to purify it, he | 


subsequently drinks, and also some wine and 
water which are poured upon those fingers with 
which he had touched the sacred host. 
this his attendants cleanse the chalice, wiping 
it with the purifier. 


After the | 


After || 





were also considered to have fully partaken of 
| the body and bleod of Christ; for his is now a 
living body from which the blood is insepara- 
‘ble. ‘ Christ rising again from the dead dieth 
| now no more,” (Rom. vi. 9) though by the words 
| of the consecration, the lamb is upon the altar 
as it were slain ;” (Apoe. v. 6) the body ap- 
pears as if separated from the blood; still when 
the body is made present, the blood accompa- 
nies it of necessity; and when the blood is 
made present, the body necessarily accompa- 
‘nies it also, so that under either kind, Christ 
whole and entire, a true sacrameut, is received. 

Nor did the Saviour give any precept for 
|| those who communieated, to receive under both 
‘kinds. The expression so frequently quoted to 
make it appear that he did, viz.: “ Drink ye all 
| of this,” (Matt. xxvi. 27) was only addressed to 
| those to whom he gave the power of consecrat- 


|to receive under both kinds as well as to con- 


lers took it with them to sea, or on Jong jour- 


to take it home, that they might have the op-_ 
portunity of communion, if they should be de- | 
prived of their clergy, or if they should them- | 


Chil- || 
dren received communion only under the form || 


kind only, to the disciples at Emmaus. (Luke 
xxiv. 30, 35) where it is distinctly stated that 
he vanished after giving them the bread. 

The Acts (c. ii. 42) and St. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 
27) state that “ whosoever shall eat this bread, 
or drink this chalice of the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and biood of the 
Lord.” It is true an effort has been made with- 
in the last three centuries to change this and 
many other texts; but from the beginning the 
true reading has been given, as it is here. The 
whole text however might be easily spared.— 
There are several other topics of consideration 
of which one or two shall be submitted. 

The Manicheans believed that wine was 
created by the evil principle, and that it was 
criminal to use it for any purpose: several of 
them came to Rome at the commencement of 
the fifth age, and concealed themselves amongst 
the Catholics at communion. ‘These persons 
inever touched wine; it is therefore manifest, 
that unless it had been a matter of frequent oc- 
currence for Catholics to receive the Holy Sa- 
crament under the appearance of bread only, 
this concealment would have been impossible, 
for the novelty of declining the chalice could 
not escape detection. When this diseovery was 
''made, then, for the first time, Pope Leo the 
| great, about the year 450, \\rdered that the 
faithful should all receive under both kinds, so 
that the Manicheans might be detected; and 
| Pope Gelasius, at the close of that century di- 
rected for the same purpose, that no one who 
refused the chalice should be admitted to com- 
munion. The law continued in force until its 
object was attained, and became obsolete, 

The eastern churches pour the consecrated 
| wine upon the particles which had been conse- 
;crated, and give the communion with a long 
|| spoon. But so far are they from believing that 
'|a divine precept or the nature of the sacrament 
| requires communion under both kinds, that they 
| continually give the eucharist under the appear- 
‘| ance of bread alone, to great numbers who ean- 
not go to the churches; such as shepherds, 
|| agriculturalists and others who reside at a dis- 
| tance, females whose family duties or other cir- 

cumstances do not permit their leaving home, 
|}&c. And in the Greek church, Mass is said 
during Lent, only on Saturdays and Sundays ; 
/communion in both kinds is given only at Mass ; 
/and on the other days, very many of the clergy 

and laity receive the Holy Sacrament which 
| had been previously consecrated for that pur- 
|| pose, under the appearance of bread alone.— 


| 


| 
i} 
| 








The principal difficulty which our separated | ing, because they alone were then with him: '| Many other topics might easily be cited, amongst 


brethren make respecting this partof the office, 


is the “ withholding the cup from the laity,” as 


they call giving communion only under the ap- 
pearance of bread. They are under the im- 
pression that this is, on our part, a palpable 
violation of the divine command, and a gross 
imfraction of the Saviour’s institution. Perhaps 
they who read this exposition will not object to 
consider a few suggestions, which may lead 
them to suspect that their impression is erro- 
neous, 

There are several facts upon the subject, in 
regard to which we are agreed. During the 
first eleven centuries, it was almost the com- 


mon practice of the church to give communion | 
under both appearances. Next: it is still the. 


general practice of the Greeks and other orien- 
tals, not only the sects separated from our 
church, but also of the portions in our commu- 
mon who, however, lawfully follow a peculiar 
discipline. Again: decrees have been made by 
the Popes in the fifth century, directing that 
they who refused to recéive under the -appear- 
ance of wine, should be altogether denied com- 


* 


H and St. Mark informs us that “ they all drank 
of it,” (xiv. 23) so that the extension of the 
| term used by the one evangelist is precisely de- 
fined by the other. 
Saviour did say (John vi. 64) * Exeept you eat 
the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, 
you shall not have life in you.” But surely the 
Saviour did not contradict himself: and he also 
said (John vi. 52) “ Ifany man eat of this bread, 


that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath everlasting life,” he also informs us, (v. 
52) “The bread which I will give is my ‘lesh 
for the life of the world.” And though he as- 
sures us (v. 57) “He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, abideth in me and I in him,” 
yet he promises also, (v. 59) ‘He that eateth 
this bread shall live forever.” ‘The entire dif- 
ficulty is removed, and the passages made con- 
sistent and not contradictory, by the considera- 
tion, that under either appearance there is real- 
ly flesh and blood. Hence St. Augustine, (lib. 
iti, de consens, evangel. c. 25) informs us that 
the Saviour himself gave communion under one 











It is indeed true that the | 


he shall live forever.” If he says, (v. 55) “ He 


|| which are the canons and acts of several of the 
| Protestant churches, which direct communion 
|| to be given in one kind only in several cases. 
From all these reasons the conclusion is 
| manifest, that the mode of giving communion 
‘has always been considered im the universal 
church, a matter of discipline, left by Christ to 
the regulation of tlie legislative tribunal, pro- 
vided always that it secured that his body and 
blood should be given ;: that this discipline has 
been and is various; and that in the Latin 
chureh, for very sufficient reasons, it has been 
long established, that to those who do not actu- 
|, ally celebrate, whether they be clergy or laity, 
‘communion is given only under the appearance 
of bread. Would to God there were no other 
|| difference between us and our brethren respect- 
||ing the nature of this most venerable sacra- 
‘| ment! 

The council of Trent made no rule upon this 
discipline, leaving it altogether to be regulated 
| by the wisdom and prudence of the Holy See. 
| Pius IV. was prevailed upon by the entreaties 
of the Empevor Ferdinand in 1564, to use the 









































































































































_ ———_-—__—___—_—. nee 7 ataniiicsiaialli maa Vou. ¥ No 
authority with which he was invested rule, *. that is without sin among Vile diatictieas acer j pon 
the ob of the cardinals, permitted the bish let him throw the first stone,” had been wl ory | * pious eng ped mem be a base pea 
ops of Germany to use their own discretion as || a vast. mass of obloquy would have been spared, || or by his commentator, A. M’Laine , ae slag 
to administering under one or both kinds. But | and some of the most fiendish of human passions H Would not the Chinese whom I have +, 
a very short experience proved that,the incon- |) would not have been excited. | to, suppose from this paragraph a. wont 
veniences preponderated so greatly over the|| A Chinese literatus, who, for the first time, | formers had fallen into the offence of pe - Re , 
very questionable benefits that were expected || read histories of Europe, and began with those || only a single time, and that it had tay a 
to result, that with very general approbation, | written by Protestants, would applaud the holy || long? that it had been abandoned }y cogared re 
Pius V. revoked the permission within two years | zeal they display against the persecutions of the |’ consent immediately, as utterly ~~ cet Meneame = 
after it had been conceded. Mr. Eustace who |) Waldenses, the Albigenses, the Hugonots, &c. | the liberal and tolerant principles of the “ wah pi 
appears to have had much more taste than eru- |; He would naturally conclude, that so far as re-| tion? This would be a natural inferenc ao a 
dition, was probably not aware of this or of] gards this hideous sin, they were, themselves, en-| “at one time,” and “ at once.” But nem nly vont 
many similar facts, when he thoughtlessly pen-| tirely immaculate, and that the ermine of their | be his surprise to find, on looking ‘atlas be 
ned his paragraphs respecting the church of St.| robes had never been in the slightest degree, | history, that the bloody and unrelenting ir ee “ 
Peter, in chap. v, vol. 2, p. 178, of his classical || stained with'that crime. that first-born of Satan, was eoatinued in i ‘a He 
tour; in which, amongst some just remarks,|, But great would be his surprise, to find, as he pristine violence and virulence in Fngland » a “ “ 
he introduces others of an entirely different de- || proceeded, that in almost every instance, as soon || the Roman Catholic Priesthood, so far as on » 
scription. ‘The Greeks who are separated from | as the different descriptions of reformers acquired | the sacrifice of life—and of property as vite wet 
the Catholic church, have, during centuries, | power, they carried on a remorseless persecution, | others of that persuasion—till 1683; in [re] ‘ ry the 
been indefatigable in discovering every topic || not merely against the professors of the religion | as far as regarded the most flagrant and sieatiesl for 
upon which they could charge the Latins with } which they had abandoned, against whom they | depredations of property, to. the middle of the ole 
any aberration in doctrine or discipline ; they || raised the cry of “ Mad Dog,” vituperating them | last century—with satanical violence a rainst re han 
even objected to their departure from the apos- || as idolaters, blasphemers, reprobates, and every | Cameronians in Scotland, till 1680—and til He 
tolic example by shaving their beards. Yet | vile epithet connected with religious errors, but | about the same period on the . continent . ala 
upon the subject of communion in one kind, | against their brother reformers, and with a vio-|| Europe! Thus resolving ‘at once” and « . mal 
they could find no ground for cavil, though they | lence and virulence and obduracy that extended | one time” into 150 or 160 years! . era 
follow a different discipline themselves. ! not merely to forfeiture of*property, but in many|, Most of the English historians, with a degrep not 

The confession of Pope Gregory III. men- | cases to incarceration, exile and loss of life. He } of disingenuousness that connot be too highly the 
tioned above, was probably only a substitution || would naturally exclaim: | censured, assert that no Roman Catholic Priests son 
for some previous form, as that now in use, and || “Thou hypocrite, first take the beam out of | were executed during the reign of Queen Eliza- ous 
which is said before communion, has been adopt- || thine own eye—and then shalt thou see clearly || beth for their religion, and that they were hanged \ 
ed instead of the one compiled by this pontiff. || to pull out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” || drawn and quartered as traitors. This is true in wic 

After the Latin church had discontinued the | —Luke vi. 41. 1 one sense, but flagrantly false and deceptious in and 
discipline of giving public communion in both|| Ona little further examination, he would be another. It was made treason by law for Roman abl 
kinds, a custom was adopted in several places, || struck with the fact, that in addition to the native, | Catholic Priests to remain in England, and all fan: 
of dipping the sacrament in unconsecrated ! intrinsic, ineffaceable turpitude of religious per-'| that was necessary for their conviction and exe. atre 
wine ; and though for a time occasionally tole- || secution, ** hateful to God and man,” it had a) cution was to prove that they had said Mass. are 
rated, it was condemned and abrogated by | feature of baseness when perpetrated by reform- || “It now remains to consider the mode in which 
many local councils, and has long since alto- | ers, which did not attach to it when perpetrated || such a hideous catelogue of accusations whereby J 
gether disappeared in the west. One of the||by Roman Catholics. The latter reposed with the Roman Catholics are denounced as “ ene- con 
reasons generally alleged for the abrogation, || implicit faith on the dicta of their Church, ftom | mies of God and man,” has been made up against was 
was, lest it might have the semblance of deceit, || which they regarded appeal as inadmissible ; and | them. All the Roman Catholic books written En: 
by leading the people to suppose that it was a/ their grand object was to guard against innova- } for centuries on controversial points, whether by foll 
substitute for the sacramental wine; or lest it| tion on a religion which had existed for nearly || Orthodox Catholics or visionaries, by Jansenists thai 
might lead them to imagine that Christ was not | fifteen hundred years before Luther was born.— | or Molinists, all the glosses and commentaries, cor! 
present, whole and entire, body, blood, soul and | The case was totally different with the Reformers. | the productions of wild theorists, &c. have been cell 
divinity, under the appearance of the bread || In discarding the religion of their ancestors, they || ransacked, and every thing that would tend to in | 
alone. The true reason however for the ori- || inscribed on their banners in conspicuous charac- || criminate the body has been collected, utterly of 5 
ginal practice, was founded in the fact, that the | ters, ‘‘The Bible is the rule of faith, and each || regardless of any discrimination between those of wor 
particles consecrated for communion being || man is to judge for himself as to its interpreta- || authority and those resulting from the heated pas- ‘ 
much thicker than they are at present, render-| tion.” But, I repeat, as soon as they had inter-|| sions and the ardent zeal to support a cause Ma 
ed this usage convenient for the more easily || preted it themselves, the great object was to || which distinguish partisans in any warfare, po- the 
swallowing the sacrament; but a more appro- || coerce all other persons within their power, to | litical or religious. bef 
priate remedy was found in reducing the bread || conform to their creed or confession of faith—)} Of the odious mass summed up by the Rev. felt 
to its present tenuity. Previously to altogether || That was the bed of Procrustes, on which reli- | Dr. Miller, I selected in my first number four of vat 
discontinuing the administration in both kinds, || gious opinions were elongated or contracted, as ! the most prominent, as arrant falsehoods, and he 
another custom existed in some churches nearly || the cases might severally require. While we ad-| challenged him to produce proofs of them from the 
similar to that which at present prevails in the || mit the atrocity of the crime on both sides, it | any books of authority, or to acknowledge him- We 
east, of dipping the particles for communion || would be an insult to the reader to expatiate on || self a calumniator. I here repeat the challenge, 
into the contents of the chalice after its conse-||the immense, difference in turpitude in the two | and defy him to the proof. af 
cration, and thus distributing them. It was ex-|| parties, when one laid down and adhered to a} But I will now take a totally different ground A. 
tensively adopted in England, and strenuously || principle well understood, whereas the other |—and admit, for the sake of argument, that all ( 
defended by Ornulf, bishop of Rochester: it || egregriously violated the clear basis on which it || the atrocious accusations brought against our av- Fle 
was, however, prohibited by canon xv. of acoun- | rested its justification—a most glaring and re- | cestors, are. perfectly just—that they of course ple 
cil held in 1175, under Richard, archbishop of || volting inconsistency. || were, to use the courteous, liberal and veracious ing 
Canterbury. It is to be observed, too, that in some instances words of the Rev. Dr. Miller, ‘‘ enemies of God ' 

In several of the eastern churches that have || the persecutions of each other by the reformers, '! and man,” and that we, notwithstanding our dis- sa] 
not reduced the bulk of the particles, when || were on grounds of little consequence as regards | claimer of the doctrines thus imputed to us, in- cie 
communion is given only under the appearance || morals, manners, or religion, among which may | herit the anathema of the Rev. Doctor. Let me gk 
of bread, the old custom is followed of dipping || be mentioned the position of the altar—the use | trace this position to its consequences. his 
the particle in unconsecrated wine, which is the || of the cross in baptism—the surplice, &c. &c., I will assume as a postulate, to which I trust the 
more usual, or in water, as in the well known || which made a complete schism in England under | the Rev. Doctor cannot object, that if it be far, cre 
case of old Serapion, mentioned by Eusebius || Elizabeth. and just, and candid, and liberal, to charge the ev 
the historian, (lib. vi. cap. 34.)—Bishop Eng- | One of the most barefaced attempts at imposi- | existing Roman Catholics with the follies, the to 
land’s Explic. Cerem. of the Catholic Church. | tion on record, is charging the Protestant perse- errors, the aberrations of their ancestors, it !s in 

exilcnestenieteieemenlatbes | cutions to the account of the Roman Catholics. ’ equally just, and fair, and candid, and liberal to se 
ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC.—NO. 4. || Heaven help them! They had sins enough of | charge the existing Protestants with the follies, of 
On religious Intolerance and Persecution. (their own to answer for on that odious subject, ‘| the errors, the aberrations of their ancestors. . 

“They are pure in their own eyes.” * * They say, | without being responsible for those of their im- To this ordeal, I might with propriety subject . 
“Stand by thyself. Come not near me; for 1 am || placable persecutors. || all the different denOminations of christians: a0 
holier than thou. ‘They trust in themselves, that they || A work published about seven years since in | Iam persuaded that there is scarcely one that woe 
are righteous, and despise others. They hate their|| London, and republished in this country with | would stand the test. In the effervescence and fe 
brethren, and cast them out. They say, Let me pull) strong recommendations of the dignitaries of the | fermentation that prevail, with those who broach be 
the mote out of thine eye.” —Brste. Episcopalian and Presbyterian churches, contains | new doctrines and become leaders of sects, the Cl 

Religious persecution, one of the most dis-|/ the following sentence intended to whitewash the | ‘small still voice of reason’ is drowned amidst the ar 
graceful stains on human nature, is an inexhausti- || reformers from the odious stain of persecution— | clamours of zeal and of impulse. . 
ble subject. Although I have touched on it in) «Jt is a melancholy truth, that Protestants did | But I shall confine myself to prominent de- m 
my second number, I find it necessary to resume || persecute at one Time.” “ But it is a truth || nominations—the Baptists (originally anabaptists) 
it again || which rivets the charge of inherent and essential||—the Methodists—-the Episcopalians of the M 

Oue of the most unfailing accusations alleged | intolerance upon that church, whose erroneous || Church of England—the Calvinists—and the . 
again-t the Roman Catholics, has been the €X- | doctrines the Patriarchs of the reformation could || Lutherans, who, though at daggers’ points with ir 
treme iniolerance of their principles—their in- | not cast off at once.”—Blanco White's Evi-|| each other, yet all unite against the Roman Ca- - 
quisiions—ibeir auto da fes, &e. If the divine || dences against Catholicism, p. 64. tholics, as a common epemy. J think it will ap- m 
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are as black in the early || emphatically, is not this the shameful course pur- 
am eae of them as they baie ulloged against | sued with the Roman Catholics? 
an Catholics. . 
ea And first, of the Anabaptists. 

The founders of the Anabaptists were Thomas | 
Muncer and John Bockhold. Mancer-was among | 
the early followers of Luther, but after a time | 
attacked him as severely as he did the Pope. He | 
his followers were re-baptized naked. He | 





——f 


Philadelphia, Sept. 7, 1834. 
( To be continued. ) 





[From the Catholic Herald.) 


DE LA ME NNAI Ss. 
ad The literary history of this highly gifted man, | 
a c « . . 

eached a community of goods. 


of a government not supported, influenced and 
| animated by religion: 
A Carnotic Layman. | ty became at once the motto of the ardent theo- 
rist, who, assuming a tone of prophecy, ventured 
to image to himself the glories of an opening era, 
wherein religion, unshackled and free, would ex- 
tend her divine influence over the whole human 
family. 
effects of regal interference, whereby rel: 
Having col-| whose recent vagaries and aberrations have been | fettered: in the future he promised himself that 


But no! God and Liber- 


In the past he saw little save the baleful 


non was 


° . } ™ a : . Ban off — = i er . . « s rox * : 
lected an army of 40,000 enthusiasts, with whom | condemned by the Apostolic See, atlords an aw=| the nations whose emancipation from kingly sway 
he committed the most flagrant atrocities, he was! ful instance of the infirmities of genius. To great |) he thought at hand, would emulate each other in 


attacked by the forces of the Landgrave of Hesse, | intellectual powers he unites vast erudition and a 
and promised his followers complete success from | brilliant imagination ; and throws the enchant- 
Heaven; but was defeated with the loss of 7000 || ment of style and imagery over the most profound 
men, taken prisoner, and ignominiously executed. | and acute reasoning. His first volume of “ I’. 
John Bockhold proclaimed that his followers | Essai sur U Indifference,” is a splendid evidence | 
were entitled to the possession of the earth, from | of mental powers, which justly attracted the at- 
the eighth beatitude: ‘ Blessed are the meek, | tention and gained the admiration of the lovers 
for they shall possess the earth.’ He married | of religion throughout Europe. Ihe succeeding 
eleven wives, one of whom he slew with his own | volumes were not received with the same unani- 
hand for daring to doubt his divine commission, | mous approbation. In them he developed a phi- 
He proclaimed himself the king of Zion; raised | losophic system at variance with that most gene- 
a large army ; seized the-city of Munster in Ger- rally adopted, and connected it with the vindica- 
many, of which he kept possession for a consid-, tion of revelation. The universal testimony or 
erable time—and where he was besieged, but did | common sense of mankind, was assumed by him 
not surrender till he and his garrison had suffered | as the sole infallible criterion of natural truths: and 
the most dreadful privations. When taken pri- \ facts, and intimate sense or individual conscious- 
soner, he was put to a most cruel and ignomini-|| ness was alleged to be inadequate to give come | 
ous death. || plete certainty of any fact whatever. ‘To take} 
Would it not be the height of injustice and || the consciousness of one’s own existence as the | 
wickedness to make the present orderly, regular, |, principle of knowledge was, he alleged, to place | 
and meritorious denomination of Baptists answer- | man where God should hold the Supremacy, and | 
able for the violence and excesses of these two || to build up a fabric whose basis is necessarily un- | 
fanatics and their followers? But is not this the || certain. He reproached the adversaries of his | 
atrocious ordeal to which the Roman Catholics | system with laying a Protestant foundation for | 
are disgracefully and dishonourably subjected ? | Catholic belief; and maintained that the autho-| 
If. The Methodists. rity of the universal church could only with con-| 
John Wesley, the founder of the Methodists, |) sistency be admitted as the rule of faith by those | 
commenced his career in 1730, and for ten years || who like him placed universal testimony as the 
was a conscientious follower of the Church of} criterion of natural truth. 
England, his grand object being to induce his Monsicur de la Mennais was in the mean time | 
followers to conform more strictly to the rules of | not only strictly Catholic, but even ultra-Catholic | 
that Church; to make principles and practice | in his belief. He eloquently defended all the re-| 
correspond more exactly, there having as he con-| vealed doctrines, and advanced far beyond a’ 
ceived, great laxity crept into its practices. But|| great number of the French clergy in the devel-| 
in 1739, he was converted into an Antinomian, | opment of the prerogatives of the Apostolic See. 
of which he gives an account in the following | Not content with acknowledging, in common |) 
words : with all Catholics, the Pope to be the supreme vi- | 
‘Going into a society in Aldersgate street, | sible head of the church and the centre of unity, | 
May 24, 1739, while a person was reading Lu-| he maintained his official infallibility in doctrinal 
ther’s Preface to the Romans, about a quarter} decrees, and contended that the temporal power | 
before nine, I felt my head strangely warped. I) which in the middle ages was exercised over some | 
felt I did trust in Christ, in Christ alone for sal-| Sovereigns, was no more than an authoritative | 
vation. And an assurance was given me that| decision of a point of conscience—namely, when |, 
he had taken away my sins, and saved me from| the duty of allegiance ceases in consequence of| 
the law of sin and death.’”—Whitebead’s Life of the abuse of power, 
Wesley, vol. ii. p. 79. | His bold revival of opinions which the French | 
Until that time, he says, “I was fundamentally; crown had long viewed with jealousy, brought | 
a Papist and knew it not.”—Wesley’s Journal, | him before one of the tribunals that watch over || 
A. D. 1739. | the press, and he was fined for the publication of |, 
Of the effect of this change on his followers, || a pamphlet in which they were maintained. This | 
Fletcher of Madeley, one of his most able disci-| however, gained him the sympathies of all, and |) 
ples, and his destined successor, gives the fellow- | contributed considerably to increase the attach- 
ing account : ‘ment of his many admirers, who espoused his | 
“ Antinomian principles and practices,” he | opinions with new ardour. Like those ancient || 











says, ‘‘ have spread like wildfire among our so- 
cieties. Many persons speaking in the most 
glorious manner of Christ; and their interest in 
his complete salvation, have been found living in 
the greatest immoralities. How few of our so-| 
cieties, where cheating, extorting or some other 


evil, hath not broke out, and given such shakes | 


to the ark of the Gospel that, had not the Lord 
interposed, it must have been overset. I have 
seen them who pass for believers follow the strain 
of corrapt nature, and when they should have ex- 
claimed against Antinomianism, I have heard 
them cry out against the legality of their wicked 
hearts, which they said stillesuggested that they 
were TO DO something for their salvation.”” How 
few of our celebrated pulpits where more has not 


confessors of the faith who had intrepidly stood 
‘before the Pagan magistrates, and declared their 
‘inviolable fidelity to Christ, Monsieur de la 
Mennais was regarded as one who had suffered 
for his uncompromising vindication of the right- 
ful prerogatives of the Vicar of the Saviour. 

The opposition to his Philosophie System con- 
‘tinued, however, unabated, and the disciples of 
Des Cartes frowned on the temerity which at- 


(tempted to overthrow the temple of Philosophy | 


_raised by the hand of their master. De la Mennais 
|increased the number of his adversaries by ap- 
plying his principles to civil polity, as in one of 





their voluntary homage to divine truth. 


The visions of his imagination were presented 


in “*Javenir,” and other works, wherein he ad- 


vanced theories of polity at variance with the es- 


tablished order, and the interests and harmony of 
society Many of the Bishops of France con- 
demned his essays as dangerous to the social sys- 
tem, and adverse to the mild character of a reli- 
gion which always respects the established order, 
and government. Their complaints were like- 


wise carried to the Apostolic See, and De la Men- 
n@is was summoned to give an account to the 
Chief Bishop of the church, of the principles 
which he was so actively employed in dissemi- 
nating. His devotedness to the Holy See must 
have disposed the Pontiff to treat him, not only 
with justice, but even with extreme kindness— 
yet truth is paramount to every consideration, and 
Gregory XVI., after mature investigation, and a 
patient hearing, issued his Encyclical Letter, in 
which—omitting the mention of De la Mennais 
and his associates—he inculcated the principles 
taught by the Prince of the Apostles, and smote 
with the Apostolic censure the rash opinions 
which De la Mennais had maintained. 

All who had known the zeal of this illustrious 
Apologist of Revelation, in defending Pontifical 
prerogative, anticipated his prompt and unequi- 
vocal adherence to a decision to which he had 
taught them to attach the highest degree of au- 
thority. Yet pride—enthusiasm—shame or some 
other motive made him hesitate, and when sub- 
sequently he bowed acquiescence, his language 
was too reserved to’ be satisfactory. At length he 
gave in a written declaration, that he absolutely 
and solely embraced the doctrine contained in the 
Encyclical Letter of the Pontiff. 

Did his history end here, we might make al- 
lowance for the errors and weakness of our com- 
mon humanity, and admire the faith and humility 
which triumphed over self-love and individual 
sentiment. It would have been glorious to have 
imitated Fenelon in submission to the venerable 
authority of Him, who in the person of Peter was 
commanded to confirm his brethren. Sut not 
long after, France and the christian world were 
shocked and scandalized by the publication of 
the work which has drawn down the censure of 
the Pontiff. In total disregard of the declaration 
so recently made, he inculcated again the princi- 
ples which had been proscribed : and giving loose 
reins to his imagination, pourtrayed in the most 


glowing colours the visions of his fancy, borrow- 


ing the language of Scripture, and imitating the 


style of the prophets. 


The extravagances of a man so distinguished 
for talent, erudition and zeal, must force us to 
acknowledge the justice of the reflection which 
the enlightened Pontiff makes on this occasion. 
“We must greatly deplore the ravings of human 
reason in whosoever is led away by novelty, and 
contrary to the admonition of the apostle, seeks 


to be more wise than it behoveth to be wise, and 


i} 


| 
if 
it 


vernment of France was Atheistical, even under | 


| his pamphlets he undertook t6 prove that the go- 


| Charles X., because-religion was not the basis on 
| which it rested. 





been said for sin than against it.”—Fletcher’s 


Checks to Antinomianism, vol. ii. pp. 22, 200, | 


and 215. | 


John Wesley subsequently renounced Antino- | who had complained that Royalty appeared ir-| 


Mianism. 

Would any man but a fool or a knave, pretend 
to make the moral, the orderly and the exemplary 
Methodists of the present day accountable for the 
‘regularities thus charged on their ancestors by 
one of their own denomination, of course an un- 


| On the breaking out of the Revolution of July 
| 1830, it might have been thought, that the writer 





umpeachable witness ? But I ask once more, 


placing too great confidence in himself, imagines 
that truth is to be sought for out of the Catholic 
church, in which it is found without the slightest 
adulteration of error, and which is therefore sty]- 
ed and is the pillar and ground of truth.” 

It is but proper to observe that the Philosophic 


System of De la Mennais has not escaped the 
Pontifical censure ; “ You clearly perceive, ve- 


nerable brethren, that we here speak likewise 
of that fallacious system of Philosophy not long 
since introduced, and which is altogether to be 


‘resolute and inefficient, and hastening to descend rejected, whereby through a wild and unbridled 
| fom its throne, through fear of being hurled | desire of novelty, truth is not sought for, where it 
from it, would have shrunk from the contempla- |certainly abides, and the holy and Apostolic tra- 

ion of the events which his overthrow portended. || ditions being neglected, other doctrines, vain, futile 
The rupture of the last tie that bound the State || and uncertain, and not approved by the church, are 
to the church, seemed caltulated to shock him, || adopted, and by them vain men falsely imagine 
; who had complained of the Atheistical character |) that truth itself is supported and sustained.” 
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hopes of the Pontiff will be real- || the contrary is the fact. The same infuriated 
ized, and this child of the church, now the sport || spirit, the same propensity to sedition, to plun- 
of his fancy, will return to the ways of truth and || der and to sacrilege, the same desire to spread 
justice, it is difficult to anticipate ; though all|| discord, anarchy and misrule, the same aspi-| 
should join in the prayer that God may give him|| ring after ascendancy and power, the same fa-_ 
a docile heart, and courage to hearken to the voice || naticism and bigotry which characterized the‘ 
of his most affectionate and most afflicted Father. || sires, are the most striking features of their re-| 
His errors prove what in many places of his|, mote offspring. The same hypocrisy, artifice | 
works he has eloquently and powerfully main-|| and low etpedients, which marked the traces | 
tained—the need in which even the most gifted || of the former, are also distinguishable in the | 
and Jearned stand of the guidance of authority — || movements of the latter. 
His return would display its salutary influence. || The same violence and outrage which served 
——_—_——— | to be such powerful auxiliaries in spreading the 
[From the Catholic Miscellany.} | doctrines of the mock Reformation, are now 
The most superficial observer must perceive, | the only pillars which support the tottering 
from the mass of abuse which is incessantly | fabric. The awful and revolting principle, 
teeming from the Presbyterian pulpits, and || “ that cruelty to Catholics would advance the 
from the intoleraht and intemperate tone which | 








glory of God,” seems to remain still in full 
characterise their several presses through the || force, and to be one of the most solid props by | 
union, in relation to the :énets of Roman Ca-|) which the menacing edifice of the Reformation | 
tholies, and the tendency of their doctrines, || is kept standing. The same unhallowed zeal, | 
that the teachers of that creed are bringing || the same sanctified violence, which perse-| 
into requisition all their efforts and energies to | cuted our fathers and deprived them of their | 
seatter the seeds of discord, to unsheath the || unalienable rights, still pursues us with unabated | 
sword of persecution and to fan the flame of || ardour. The pulpit still vociferates its calum- | 
extermination against the Roman Catholics of || nies and insults, whilst the press groans with | 
this country. For to them no malevolence is || slanders, with threats and reproaches against | 
too dark, no calumny too glaring, no imputa- | us, as if we were destined without cessation, to || 
tion too foul or false, whieh they will not im- 1 drink of the brim full chalice of bitterness. 
piously and uncharitably attribute to us; and || It might, perhaps, be deemed proper in us to | 
which they will not unhesitatingly intrude upon | substantiate what we have here asserted by | 
the ignorant and duped portion of their hearers || authentic proofs. Such'a course would, in-| 
and readers, as our real tenets; whilst at the | deed, be in accordance to the strict rules of 
same time they present them with a distorted | justice, if what we have advanced were not evi- | 
etching or profile, so hideously portrayed, as | dent to every unprejudiced and candid observer. | 
not to fail to inspire the beholder with abhor- || But the mass of abuse daily heaped upon us—| 
rence and disgust against us. the countless calumnies hourly thrown out) 
Thus have they succeeded, beyond even their '| against us are of so prominent a nature that to | 
most sanguine expectations, in kindling the | refer to them would be superfluous, and to' 
public odium, in exciting savage rage, and in | enumerate them would be an endless task.— | 
driving the vulgar rabble to outrages and |! We need only refer him who doubts, to the. 
atrocities, which have stamped a foul stigma || contents of those papers which advocate the 
upon American freedom. || Protestant cause in this country. We will, 
This diabolical system has been invariably | mention a few out of the many. The Charles- 
pursued by Protestants of every sect and divi- || ton Observer—the Southern Religious Tele- 
sion since the period of the mock-Reformation, | graph of Richmond—The Southern Christian 
but by none more than by the disciples of || Herald of Columbia—The Presbyterian of Phi- | 
Calvin, for though other sectaries have misre- | ladelphia, and the Philadelphian of the same | 
presented the tenets of Catholics and persecuted | city, &c. &c. These are all Presbyterian pa- | 
its professors, when and where they had the || pers, and are not surpassed in bigotry and in-| 
opportunity and power, yet none have perse- |tolerence by any other American periodical | 
vered in the hellish course more steadily than || that come under our observation, save the Pro-| 
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fied the persecutions and storms 
centuries, should be singled out as t 
persecution. 

We cannot answer these questions, 
cannot assign any reasons for such rancoy; 
intolerance. In vain do we ponder ove 
pages of American history in search of a Cc 
lic misdemeanour that might throw a sh 
of justification over the unfounded char 
brought against us in sectarian prints and oo 
pit declamation. We find not ‘a iileoey in 
stance of defection, treason or treacher, “9 
tributed to a Roman Catholic. We behold 
them foremost in the ranks, first in the heidle 
field and struggling with unabated ardour " 
|the attainment of that liberty, which 
would now fain rescue from their POssession,— 
But should the tocsin of alarm be ever sounded 
for the purpose of carrying that diabolical de. 
sign into execution, Roman Catholics Will he 
found as tenacious of their liberties, as they 
were brave in their struggles to attain them, * 

Seeing nothing then, in our conduct as Cy. 
tholics, that would justify this intolerant spirit 
in being kindled against us, we have only th, 
one cause to attribute it to, namely, the natural 
tendency which error has to assail truth: he. 
cause truth condemns its folly. Hence, thoneh 
all the various and innumerable sects of Py, 
testantism are widely divided from each other 
in their tenets and religious opinions ; yet, such 
is their united animosity against the ancient 
faith, that their very disunion is concentrated 
into a common focus, and brought to bear upon 
Catholicity. 

This is not a novel manceuvre amongst secta- 
ries, it is one which has been practiced ‘age after 
age, down to the present day, and is not likely 
to be resigned by our present charitable oppo- 
nents; no matter how widely they may differ 
and disagree in faith and doctrines amongst 
themselves, they are sure to rally their forces 
and to bring all their engines into requisition 
when Catholicity comes into question. It was 
a cause similar to this which first endeavoured 
to stay the progress of Christianity. There 
were various sects of Heathenism at that period 
and different forn:s of idolatrous worship pre- 
vailing amongst the Pagans, which were fre- 
quently the source of internal dissensions ; yet 
no sooner did Christianity begin to make pro- 
gress amongst them than their differences were 
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those who trod in the footsteps of the blasphe- || testant Vindicator in New York, which, in | 
mous Calvin, whose fiendish bigotry knew no || ribaldry and vile calumny, bears the palm of | 
bounds, whose persecuting sword reeked with | victory froin all the others. : 
the blood of innocent victims ; deaf aliketo the | It is manifest to every liberal and unpreju- | 
appeals of charity and to the supplications of || diced mind that the three first mentioned peri- 
humanity. | odicals are straining every nerve to instigate | 

The consequent results of Protestant misre- || the more unenlightened class of their followers | 
presentations of Catholic doctrines have been | to outrages against their Catholic fellow citi-| 
at all times awful and revolting, for the people | zens, and to create those fiend-like atrocities | 
receiving their notions of our tenets through in the south, which have stamped an indelible | 
the adulterated medium of bigotry and preju- || stain upon some of the northern cities. Wheth-| 
dice, have been taught to look upon us as beings | er they may accomplish their hellish designs, | 
unworthy of their confidence—having no claims |time alone can develope, but that they have | 
to their sympathies, and without the least title | such in contemplation is evident toevery reflect- 
to that benevolence and good will that should, ing man. What else can be the cause of that 
exist between the social circles. | anti-Catholic zeal which they in every instance 

Of late, this rancorous spirit, of which we | betray? Why is it that our religion is perse- 
have been the unfortunate victims, during the | cuted by them, our tenets misrepresented, and 
long lapse of three centuries, has grown to an || our practices condemned? Why is it, that) 
enormous extent, and bids fair, whilst used as || when according to the essential principle of | 
a weapon by evil minded and deep designing || Protestantism, they must, to be consistent with | 
fanatics, if not timely and maturely checked, || themselves, allow, that liberty of opinion and | 
to kindle the torch of sedition, and to reduce | freedom in judging is the unalienable right of | 
American liberty to an empty name; for no | every man, they deny to the Catholic that no-| 
sooner shall the yell of “no Popery” be vo- || ble privilege? Why is it, that whilst every | 
ciferated, even in the remotest extremity of the || other raving enthusiast may, without opposi-| 
Union, than the echo shall reverberate through | tion, intrude his visionary dreams upon the | 
every hill and vale of our fair country, and by || public, the Catholic alone should be singled | 
its magic spell arouse even the most torpid to || out as the victim of persecution and the butt of | 
the defence of their lives, properties and per- || ridicule, for adhering to the faith of his fathers | 
sons. and to the religion of two thirds of the christian | 

It might be expected that in this country, at || world? Why is it that whilst the Jew denies |, 
least, which theoretically recognizes no distinc- || with impunity, the inspiration of the New Tes- || 
tion of party or sect, that the spirit of religious || tament, the Socinian, the divinity of Christ, the. |) 
discord would have been left to slumber in dark || Deist revelation, the Atheist, the existence of a 











forgotten, and their disunion converted into a 
union of attachment, and their united efforts 
marshalled out against the religion of the Sa- 
viour, which by its refulgent rays, shed a beam 
of light upon a benighted world, and dispelled 
by its benign influence the extravagancies and 
inconsistencies of Paganism ; and which, be- 
cause it laid a restraint upon their violent and 
rebellious passions, they hated with no less ab- 
horrence than bigoted Protestants do Catholici- 
ty at the present day for a similar reason. 





[From the Daily Advertiser.] 

Mr. Hate—The subjoined letter was receiv- 
ed by me some time since, in answer to one, in 
which I requested from the writer such infor- 
mation as her long residence in the Ursuline 
Convent at Charlestown, would enable her to 
furnish respecting the rules and practices of that 
community—particularly as to their treatment 
of the sick, and as to improper restraints on the 
liberty of the inmates. This request was made 
in consequence of finding, in the course of my 
inquiries into the causes of the destruction of 
the Nunnery, that among the stories in circula- 
tion affecting its character, and which had ex- 
cited the popular fury against it, one charged 
them with the grossest inhumanity to the sick, 
in, the last stages of life, and particularly to & 
Mrs. Mary Magdalen, who died in the latter 
part of 1831—and another imputed to the Su- 
perior of the community, the most unjustifiable 
restraints upon the personal liberty of the in- 


‘mates: I also thought that Miss Alden (who is 


personally a stranger to me, but who, as T Jearn 


oblivion ; that the leading and prominent fea- 
tures which marked the progress of the first 
Reformers would have been lost amid the blaze 
of universal liberty ; and that their blood stained 
deeds would have been known only by name in 
this liberal and enlightened age. But alas! 











Supreme Being and every sceptic and dogma- 
tizer advances withogt molestation, the incon- 
sistencies of their owndancy, why is it, we sayt 
that amidst such a farrago of folly and absurdi- 
ties, the Catholic, Who clings tenaciously to 
that ancient faith which has withstood and de- 








from others, is of the most respectable charac- 
ter and standing in society) was a person whose 
former acquaintance with the Convent, 4” 
whose present removal from it, would render 
her testimony peculiarly valuable to those per 
sons who are desirous to know the truth, a” 
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it. The letter was enclosed to me by 
Hiram O. Alden, Esq. Post-master at Belfast, 
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are not too prejudiced to see and acknow- | saw her in the parlor, she told me she had been 
very ill. At that time I knew nothing of her 
unfortanate departure. I found Dr. Thompson 


prother of the writer, who is undoubtedly well | there also, who prohibited my seeing the Supe- 
known to many in this city and vicinity. He rior for the space of five days, in consequence 
states that he had perused his sister’s letter, and of one of her eyes being dangerously affected. 
assures me that its representations are such as At the expiration of that time I passed the day 
he has always heard from her, and that he had | there. I saw Mrs. Mary John, who related to 
determined to send his own daughter to the Ur- | me the particulars of her going—said she could 
suline Convent for her education, as soon as not realize that it Was SO; expressed the great- 
she was of suitable age.- He is a Protestant. | est horror at having taken such a step; and 
I believe Miss Alden’s letter will serve to disa-||said that she would prefer death to leaving.— 
buse the community at large of many errors and | She has been in that community thirteen years, 


rejudices created by the foulest calumnies, and jj and has had the black veil eleven years. She 


I trust that you and other Editors of papers, | 


always appeared perfectly happy,and I have 


who are desirous that truth should prevail, and ''no doubt that she was so, a8 We have had many 
that justice may be done to the much injured || conversations on that subject. She has told me 
Ursulines, will publish it. I have her authority | repeatedly, that she could never cease to be 
to make such use of it as I might deem expe- thankful for having been called to that happy 


dient to promote these good ends. 
Your obd’t servant, 
Samuezu P. P. Fay. 


Betrast, Sept. 4th, 1834. 

Sin—I have received your letter, and hasten 
to give you an early answer. The task is not 
a pleasant one under such circumstances. No 
delicacy of feeling, however, shall withhold me 
from doing justice as far as lies in my power, 
to that estimable and never-to-be-forgotten com- 
munity. 

In the month of December 1827, I entered | 
the Ursuline Convent, Mt. Benedict, as a can-| 
didate for that community. After remaining | 
about two years, I became convinced that I had 
no vocation for that state of life. Having be- | 
become exceedingly attached to the Lady Su- 
perior and those of her community, I felt an) 
unwillingness to leave. I found, however, that 
it was vain to think of compelling myself to re- 
main, and I immediately made known my feel- 
ings on the subject to the Lady Superior. So 
far from meeting with the least opposition, she | 
replied, that “ strongly as she was attached, and | 
dearly as she loved me, she must advise me to | 
go, if T saw that T-could not be happy there ;” | 
for, she continued, “ no ore can judge of that || 
so well as yourself, and it shall be left to your | 
own decision,” telling me at the same time, that || 
“their Rules and Constitution did not allow |, 
any one to remain, but such as found their hap-| 
piness there, and there only.” She told me that 1 
I was at liberty to go whenever I pleased, and |) 
should be provided with every thing requisite | 
for my departure, which was done two years | 
after; having remained there that length of) 
time, merely from personal attachment to the 
Lady Superior and her no less worthy commu- | 
nity. During my residence there, (a period of | 
four years) I can truly say that I never saw one | 
action to censure. 

eir character is as unimpeachable as their 
conduct is pure and blameless. I can assure 
you, that as they appear at the parlor, so are 
they in their most unguarded moments—no un- 
bending from that sweetness and affability of 
manner, which characterize them all. Every 
duty, both temporal and spiritual, is discharged 
with the greatest fidelity. The love of God, 
and the hope of Heaven, is the motive for every 
action. As teachers, nothing can exceed the 
care, attention and kindness, which is bestowed 
on all placed under their instruction. As per- 
sons secluded from the world and devoted to 
God, their purity of conversation and moral 
principles, their noMleness of soul, their charity, 
kindness and forbearance to each other, cannot 
fail of being a most edifying example to all 
around them. 

My situation in that community was such as 
to render me thoroughly acquainted with —t 
member, and every part of the house. And 
solemnly assure you, there was not the least 
thing existing there, that any person could dis- | 
approve, were he ever so prejudiced. 

As it regards the school, I have ever recom- 
mended it to every parent, as the only secure 
oe for the education of daughters, in New 

ngland, or even the United States. I say se- 
cure, for so I consider it, in respect to the 
lurements held out to the young mind by a fas- 
cinating world, in most of our boarding schools, 

With respect to Mrs. Mary John, I was at 
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Sept. 25, 1834. 

















|| state of life. 
| had only to say so, to be free as | am at pre- 





the Convent the day after her return there ; I 


If she had changed her mind, she 


‘sent. Never, I can assure you, has there been 
or can there be, according to the Rules and 
| Constitution of the order, any improper restraints 
imposed on any person entering there. 
I was a resident there, several left without the 
least opposition on the part of the Superior, or 
any other person. 


While 


As it respects the sick, nothing, I assure you, 


‘ean be farther from the truth, than the asser- 
| tions of Miss . For never, by any person, 
(I will not except my own parents’ house) have 
I received greater kindness, or more attention 
in sickness, than during my stay in that house. 





With the greatest respect, &c., 
Carouine Frances ALDEN. 
Copy—S. P. P. Fay. 
[From the Same.] 
Report of the Committee of Investigation upon 
the Charlestown Riots. 

I have read, Mr. Editor, with much satisfae- 
tion, this interesting and instructive document. 
It is written in a plain, perspicuous and ener- 
getic style, suited to such an important and 
solemn occasion. It is well caleulated, I think, 
to excite the indignation of every honest, libe-. 
ral and christian mind, against the acts done at 
Charlestown, their authors and abettors, and 
the motives which led to their committal; and 
at the same time to rouse the public mind from 
that state of indifference into which it appears 
to have fallen at the recital of crimes, that put 
in jeopardy, life, liberty, property and every 
thing which is most dear to man; for riots, 
robberies and murders have of late become so 
familiar to us, that we are losing our abhorrence 
if not our dread of them, from their frequent 
occurrence. 

In some parts of the Report the author ex- 
presses himself with a degree of eloquence and 
feeling that must reach the hearts of the most 
cold and the most selfish, and in every portion 
with such candour and earnestness, as cannot 
fail to convince the reader of his sincere desire 
to seck out the truth and to publish it; to sus- 


the: injuries inflicted by a brutal mob upon a 
ing females, frightened from their midnight | 
slumbers, and driven from their home by the | 
cries of the robber and the incendiary, who to | 
their other crimes might have added that of| 
murder, but for the presence of those who 
were more mercifully inclined. 

The occurrence at Charlestown was an ez- 
traordinary one, and most earnestly do we pray 
that the future history of our country may prove 
it to have’ been a singular one. It excited a’ 
stronger indignation in this community and 
through the country, than has probably been. 
witnessed by any similar.occurrence within the 
recollection of any one now living, and justly 
so, for it must be considered by all reflecting 


of our country. 

The meeting represented by the Committee, 
was numerous and respectable, embracing men | 
of all parties and all sects, and of orders, pro- 
fessions and conditions in society, anxious that 





outrage. 


> 


tain the violated laws of the land, and to avenge | 


community of helpless, innocent and unoffend- | 


men as the most disgraceful act in the annals | 
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A large Committee was chosen, which, as it 
would appear by the Report, had since been 
increased, that there might be no want of la- 
bourers in the work assigned them. It was, 
therefore, incumbent on the Committee, either 
to decline the arduous but honourable trust 
committed to them by as large and respectable 
a body of their fellow citizens as was ever as- 
sembled in this city, or else give to their con- 
stituents and the public at large, the fullest in- 
formation they could obtain, of the proceedings 
at Charlestown: the causes which may have 
led to them, together with such remedies as 
they might be able to suggest for the future 
prevention or punishment of such crimes. 

It would seem from the Report, that a great 
deal of time and of labour had been devoted to 
the investigation of the Committee, and if they 
have failed of satisfying the public by the re- 
sults to which they have arrived, it strikes us 


they cannot be suspected of a want of zeal or 
of diligence. 

The objects which the Committee appear to 
have had in view, besides aiding the law ofti- 
cers of the government in detecting the erimi- 
nals, were—Ist. ‘To give alistory of the origin 
of the Institution at Mount Benediet, and the 
purposes to which it has been devoted. 2d. To 
inquire into and explain the causes which led 
to this extraordinary and wicked outrage. 8d 
To collect and lay before the public, facts re- 
lating to the events of the night of the riot. 
ith. To suggest to this community and the 
public generally, the expediency of procuring 


,such amendments in our State and Municipal 


laws, as may aid in the prevention of tumults, 
mobs and riots, or, if they should occur, that 
additional facilities might exist for the detec- 
tion and punishment of the guilty. Again, to 
enable individuals suffering by such violations 
of the laws, to obtain an indemnity from the 
public for a defect in those laws, or a neglect 
in the administration of them, by which a citi- 
zen is deprived of that protection to his life and 
property so justly due to him. Sth. To eall 
the attention of the Legislature to this publie 
outrage, and suggesting a wish that an investi- 
gation might be made into the character of the 
Institution, and the circumstances connected 
with its destruction, in the hope that a suitable 
‘compensation might be made by the State, to 
the sufferers, and thus the disgrace resulting 
from such a violation of the laws of the Com- 
monwealth, and the laws of humanity kept 


sacred among a people in the lowest stages of 


civilization—might in some degree be removed 
xy an act of justice towards a body of our fel- 
low citizens against whom after a strict inves- 
tigation, there has been found no cause of eom- 
|plaint. We shall, Mr. Editor, ‘pursue our re- 
marks in a future communication, but in the 
mean time we hope the Report itself will find 
‘its way to many, if not all your readers, and 
receive from them that attention which so ex- 
cellent a work merits. 

The subject, we repeat, is an important one, 
and has been treated with an ability seldom ex- 
hibited by men toiling in public labours for 


| which there is no reward but the consciousness 
of good intentions, and a desire to promote the 
cause of truth and justice. 

| The Report before the public, bears on the 
face of it marks of a powerful, manly and 
generous mind, anxious to punish the guilty 
and protect the innocent, and above all to ele- 
'vate the public feelings to a sense of the danger 
‘and disgrace of submitting to bands of lawless 
ruffians who in all parts of the country are set- 
ting at defiance the laws of God, and the laws 
of man, and rendering it doubtful in the minds 
of many, whether we as a nation, have intelli- 
gence and virtue enough to maintain our free 
and glorious Institutions. 

A Friend to Religious and Civil Liberty. 





| [From the Saturday Courier. ] 
NIAGARA FALLS. 

| One of the greatest and most imposing efforts 
of Nature is the formation of the grand cataract 


nothing should be left undone to wipe away the | at Niagara, which has, since the earliest settle- 
stain left upon the character of the State and| ment of our country, attracted the wonder and 
the nation by this atrocious and unprovoked || attention of spectators from all parts of the 


‘| world, 
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It is rendered ‘still attractive and interest- 
ing by the reminiscences of the Revolution, 


when, in the “ dark days that tired men’s souls,” | 


were fought upon its rugged borders several hard- 
contested battles, and whose chrystal waters have 
been dyed with the purple gore of many an un- 


fortunate victim, who has long been gone “ to| 
that bourne from whence no traveller returns.” | 


The struggle for American Independence is etch- 
ed indelibly by the chisel of Fame upon the 
tomb-stone of Anarchy and Oppression, and long 
will be remembered the cruel scenes of blood and 
carnage upon the Plains of Chippewa, Lundy’s 
Lane and the heights of Queenstown, which 
were immediately connected therewith, and are 
in its vicinity. Down this fearful precipice, 
have poured, for ages, the giant waters of the 
West, in one stupendous column, hastening on- 
ward to join the “ trackless waste,” sounding 
with terrific solemnity the death-knell of many a 
brave soldier, who was manfully contending for 
the liberty of his country. 

As the imagination rolls backward a few more 


years, the untutored son of the forest presented | 


himself in all the variety of Indian costume ; 


the light canoe is seen gracefully gliding upon | 
. the dark green bosom of the river or the lake; 


and nought is heard to interrupt the loud monoto- 
nous roar of the cataract, save the hideous war- 
whoop and ferocious yell of the savage, when 
galled into fury by the oppressive acts of the 
‘*pale faces.” As yet civilization had not rear- 
ed its head in this northern wilderness, the pow- 


THE JESUIT. 
llowa nothingness, and feeling, forcibly, that. 


| works of nature are immutable. . 





Vou. v 





the || by Urban Il, in the eleventh 
| These and similar ealumnies 

A visit to this fine master-piece of Nature—/|/thousand times refuted—two or three tj . 
‘this acknowledged wonder of the world—should|| this very paper. Why, then, again eon ” 
| not be neglected by any individual who wishes} fool according to his folly? Wf he be as 0 Ser 
‘to soothe and relax cares, or release his mind for! his ignorance is wilful. His worthy friend. Dr 
a few weeks from the anxiety of business, as'| Beecher, whose eloquence he so higi,|y a 0 
sights like this are calculated to inspire the mind | has announced from the pulpit that our leas 
with renewed vigour and exertion, and the visiter | and our creed are published to the World, 
returns home, fully satisfied that there can be no There is no reason, therefore, why he sh 7 
more delightful excursion than a trip to the Falls! attribute to us doctrines which we detest, 
of Niagara. We had the curiosity to compare his geroy,y 
pemeaetnaend of the prices asked for certain Indulgenc:s wi ny 
7, HE JESUIT. he says he gives from a book published in Rome. 
i ee |] Called, The Tax of the Apostolic Chancery, wir 
BOSTON, CCTOBER 4, 1834. similar fabrications that appeared in the Cris. 
SSS || Han Watchman and the Pennsylvania Democra 
We publish in this day’s Jesuit, a portion of | in 1829 and 1830. The variety of their sir 
| the Report of the Committee appointed hy the | mony with regard to this imaginary book, saa 
citizens of Boston, in order not only to ascer- what diminished its weight: for “example—tiy 
tain the reasons, if any existed, why the torch price for laying violent hands on a clergywian, 


“Cee was stated in the Watchman to be 5 shilines— 
of destruction was applied to the Ursuline Con- | in the Pennsylvania Democrat to be 10 shillings 
vent, but also to ferret out the incendiaries of and 6 pence—and now in the Zion’s IJ, rald, to 
| said building. be 2 dollars and 35 cents. Strange that whey 
/men become thus regardless of truth, they y}j}j 

not endeavour to tell always the same story, 
As to Dr. Beecher’s declamation—we ‘neeg 
diately connected with ourselves, until we should | not the testimony of Zron’s Henan, to cone 
first hear the report of the committee. 
After six weeks’ investigation, daring which |, 


‘|| We have already had but too striking a 
che : ‘ nae \ : g and me- 
the committee was most busily engaged, it is to '|lancholy proofs of it... . . . But although the 


—— 
century! 111 


have beep 4 





ould 

















We have refrained from saying any thing in 
justification of the Convent, as being so imme- 


vince us that it is surpassingly powerful upon 
|the minds of the ignorant and the fanatic 


a 
| u— 


ers of steam had not been developed ; and the || be hoped from their report, that all religic #8 || innocent suffer for a time, we are conccled by 


only witness to this evidence of the Infinity and 
Almighty power of the Great Spirit, was the self- 
taught aborigine of America. 

Mark how changed the scene. The surround- 
ing country, which was at that time a barren wil- | 
derness, is now densely populated, and the hand 


of cultivation and improvement has become visi- |, 


ble to the numerous visiters who, during the) 
travelling season, are daily arriving from every 
direction, facilitated by the charming variety of | 
travelling upon the canal, rail-road, steam-boat 
and stage-coach. By these rapid and pleasant 


modes of conveyance, the admirer of the beav- | 


ties of nature is enticed to resign the dull town 


for a few weeks, to enjoy a rich intellectual re- | 


past, which is always prepared and spread out at 
this table of Nature’s sweets ; but, unlike those 
furnished by the hands of mortals, sweets which | 
never satiate. Where ‘ormerly stood, perhaps, | 


the wigwam of the Jone Indian, now stands the | 


large and much admired Pavillion, generally | 
known as the projected site of the “ City of the | 
Falls.” Not a vestige of the aborigines of our | 
country are to be found, except a few isolated, 
degenerated beings, who merely retain the name, 
without the spirit of their forefathers, whose 
bones have long since mouldered in the dust. 
These ideas faintly flit across the mind, when 
the attention is rivetted by the richly-coloured 
rainbows that are formed by the reflection of the | 


sun upon the vast volumes of white spray which | 


ascend in curling’ wreaths, until Jost in the blue | 
ether of Heaven; emblematic of the departed | 
soul of the virtuous, which, when separated | 





from the body, is wafted far above the imagina- |, 


tion of mortals, But what magnificence and | 
grandeur is presented to the admiring gaze of) 
the beholder, when standing upon the frail pro- | 
jection on Goat’s Island—from which situation | 
the view is the most terrific and sublime. The | 
mind is centred upon the grand object—becomes | 
completely paralyzed—and the coarse, selfish as- 
sociations of the world are abstracted, leaving a 
vacuum, tobe filled by a fine sensibility and en- 
thusiasm, the recollection of which can only be 
erased by the descent of reason from her throne. 

The passage. behind the falling sheet is also a 
fine subject for the reflection, although attended 
with some danger, unless great care and precau- 
tion is observed. Standing upon a narrow ledge | 
or path, under a huge projection of the rock, 
forming a kind of cavern, the whole column is 
observed dashing furiously over the head, pro- 
claiming with a voice more terrible than thun- 
der, the power of his arm, “ who spake, and it 
was done; who commanded and it sfood fast,” 
and hurling headlong into the abyss below ; while 
the visiter shrinks away, dripping with the copi- 
ous shower of spray and water, convinced of his 





|rancour, enmity, selfish jealously conjured up||the conviction that Truth and Justice will ulti- 
‘against Catholic institutions, are now at an end. | Mately prevail. 

We, therefore hope, that the citizens of New. 
‘England, but especially those of our own State | 





The subjoined article is from the Salem Gazette, 
The censure it conveys is merited. Tlic sin it re- 
—who are men of penetration—the friends of | hukes is common. 

peace and good order, will not at any time ac- | We are astonished to see a large portion of the 
commodate themselves to the wishes of the dis- | Boston press making common cause, as it were, with 


; é . || & person who has been arrested there for participation 
affected, but will at all times merit that name ||in the Charlestown riot, because he has heretofore 


so justly their’s—the friends of civil and reli- | been “respectable.” His name has been suppressed 
| gious liberty. || by some, while others do not hesitate to express a 
. ’ R | conviction of his innocence. We hope a jury may 

We have not words at present, sufficiently or not 


| coincide in this opinion ; but, whether they do or not, 
adequate to express our gratitude to the gentle- | 


~*~ 


we protest against making this invidious distinction 
l. oe ; '| between men “ well to. do” in the world, and the 
men who composed the vigilant Commantten, for || poor, ignorant, unfriended fellows, who are placed in 
the candid, just and impartial examination | the same category. Nobody wonders and doubts 
which they have made and published to the | out THem. No sympathy is expressed; no hope 
wanid.: Beles te Gane. hat he Cath i || or certainty of their acquittal. And yet, if the veil of 
bye geet seen ys oltcs, not | charity is to be thrown over either, it certainly should 
only of this city, but even those throughout the | be him who has not,been blessed with early instruc- 
christian world, will look up to them as the | tion, good associations, and that powerful check to 


“ | impropriety, the consciousness of respectable stand- 
protectors of the innocent, defenders of the in- | ing—rather than him who falls in spite of all these 


‘jured, and the guardians of that liberty—the || adventitious aids, ‘ 
liberty of conscience guaranteed by the Consti- 





j s 

, ; : Tne Rror at Cuartestown.—The Committee 
tution, with which no person on earth has a ‘appointed by the citizens of Boston, on the 12th of 
right to interfere. || August last, to investigate the causes whichded to 


, : || the destruction of the Ursuline Convent, and to aid 
| Whether the same merit be due to the Select-. | in bringing the perpetrators of the crime to punish- 


men of Charlestown, is doubtful to many, as it || ment, have nearly finished their labours, and will pub- 
‘is evident, that little or no pains were taken by | ish & Report of their proceedings, probably on Mon- 


: _” |!day or Tuesday next.: The duties which have de- 
them to check the nefarious, barbarous and in- || yolved upon this Committee have been very laborious 
human conduct of the incendiaries. 


|| and in many cases irksome, yet we believe that the 
BRR Le Stk Sy 1 public will be satisfied with the manner in which they 
| [communtcaTED. ] | have discharged them, and accord to the Committee 


. . . | the manifestation of perfect impartiality, indefatigable 
It is truly painful to find t hat there is any | industry, and a wie: desire that herr pees. a 
_man,:‘who pretends to christianity, not to say | should realize their just expectations.—Post. 

'who assumes the high and important office of a || 

,teacher of ecbristianity, that would descend to|| Spyriovs Goxp Coin or tHE New Eyissiox.— 
such a degree of baseness, as to write the arti- |The public are cautioned, sayg Bicknell, against re- 
‘cle that appeared in the Zion’s Heratp of the | ceiving spurious pieces of coin purporting to be Half 
24th inst., under the head—Popery Anri-|| 2nd Quarter Eagles of the new emission. They are 
| CHRISTIAN, in which he pretends to*tyeat of the | nears yh . ve and ee pyar 
|Catholic doctrine of Indulgences. To excuse | me hee teteee oi Rag teper: 


| him from malice, charity Would suggest that the || re igartgpricg 9 | Serctapremant aye 
, | 


; : : ‘| notes which are now in circulation throughout the 
writer was totally ignorant of our doctrine upon | United States —Transcript. 


hws point. Buteignorance, although quite in- || eieniclliibienaetienens 

excusable in a teacher, and a teacher of young) Boston anp Worcester Rairoap.—The pas- 
clergymen, is not, however, his only fault. He || senger cars run apr! to Hopkinton twice a day; 
“has had the misfortune to state, as matters of | at half past 8 o'clock, A. M., and 2 o clock, P. M., ane 
| fact, some ten or a dozen things, which, so far | return at half past 12, and at 6. Gerry a. 
‘from being facts, are exactly the reverse of, Th to ihe otek orem od 8 . 
|truth. For example, he says that The Pope as- . oe 
_sumes not only the power of pardoning sins past, 
‘but he pardons in advance. That In the very 





ae 


é 
Provipence Ratiroap.—The Cars leave Boston 


: 3 : morni it i the arrival 
city of Rome, the seat of His Holiness, Indul- pe Belt em so ep orth oe fen Provi- 


gences are sold like anyeother article of traffic—\| dence. ‘They take aut passengers who are on the 
That The doctrine of Indulgences was invented || ground at time of starting, but wart for none except 
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ing those conveyed by the Citizen's line. A part of 
now run to Canton. ? 





Daravrot Suipwrecx.—A letter from Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, of the 11th Sept., announces the wreck, 
on St. Paul's Island, of the British ship Sybelle, bound | 
to Quebec with 316 emigrants, aLL of whom perished. 
Of the crew six were saved. | 





Hauirax Papers of the 17th inst. state the num- | 
ber of Cholera cases on the 16th at 23—deaths 12.— | 
The disease was subsiding. 








The Senate and Chamber of Representatives of |, 
Hayti, have passed a Rural Code, containing provi- 
sions which are without example in any nation. ‘Their 
object is to compel people t labour for their subsist- | 
ence, by inflicting penalties upon idleness. 





Couteces 1n THE Usrrep Strates.—There are | 
seventy-eight chartered universities and colleges in | 
the twenty-four United States and territories. Be- | 
sides theological institutions, and incorporated and | 
well endowed academies, almost beyond belief, there | 
are learned institutions of the highest order, in which | 
youth are fitted for usefulness and for fame.-—Scien- 
tific Tracts. 

Reat .Curtosivy.—A friend has handed us an |; 
apple, which he picked from a tree in his orchard in 
this town, one side of which is sweet and the other || 
sour. The sweet side of the apple is of a bright yel- |, 
jow colour, and the sour side of the same colour as || 
the Roxbury Russet. The apple is now in our pos- || 
session, and if any one is disposed to doubt the 
anomaly, they can have an opportunity to be convinced 
by taste and sight. The same gentleman informed 
us that he had in his orchard a tree grafted with rus- || 
sets and pippins, and that one of the pippin grafts 
which had been inserted fifteen years, bore a russet 
on it about six feet from the original tree.—Lansing- 
burg Gazette. 

A Great Discovery in Chemistry, has lately been 
made by Dr. Reichenback, of Germany ; he having 
succeeded in extracting from tar and smoke a hitherto 
unknown substance, which he calls Kreosot, (flesh |! 
preserver.) ‘This substance possesses the property of || 
resisting putrefaction, in a most eminent degree, and 
when diluted with water, fresh slaughtered meat after 











be kept in the open air and in the hottest weather, || 
for any length of time, without becoming in the least || 
affected. ‘Dhis fact led several eminent physicians to || 


experiment with it in the treatment of human diseases, 
applying it both internally and externally, in which 


they have been crowned with the most striking suc-|| city and to the neighbouring towns, and mes- 
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ornament any portion of his wealth, while there|{Convent might be attributed primarily to a 


single human being unprovided with needful | 


clothing. He harbours the harbourless. If hea- 


ven has blest him with a roof and resting place, 
he never refuses to open his door to shelter those 
whom heaven has left without a home on earth. 
He visits the sick. Gifted with that best and 
happiest of earthly blessings, a vigorous health, he 
forgets not those whom the Creator has laid on 
the bed of suffering, and he affords them the con- 


| solation of his presence and of soothing words.— 


He redeems the captive. Himself enjoying all the 
happiness of corporeal freedom, he does all that 


| he can to terminate or lighten the confinement 


of those whom either the chance of war, or com- 


| mercial reverses, or the perpetration of crime, 
| has Jeft to pine in durance, 


He buries the dead. 
He renders to the departed, with decent feeling, 
that last holy office which is administered to the 
christian on earth; and in which he no longer 
takes a part, as before, but only appears a cold 
and lifeless figure, about to pass away from the 
scene where his task is ended. 





Report of the Committee, relating to the destruc- 
tion of the Ursuline Convent, August 11, 1834. 
The Committee appointed at Faneuil Hall, 

at the meeting on the 12th ult., to investigate 

the recent outrages in Charlestown, and take 


providing funds to repair the damage done to 
the Convent, believing that an account of their 
proceedings and of the results of their inquiries 
may be acceptable, respectfully 
REPORT, 
That, upon the second day succeeding that 


of their appointment, they entered upon the | 


discharge of their duties, and continued in ses- 
sion every day from 9 A. M. to sunset, with the 
intermission of Sundays and the usual time for 
dining, until the 27th ult, when the afternoon 
sittings were dispensed with. 

The most active and vigorous measures with- 
in the scope of their authority were adopted to 
obtain intelligence, and have been persevered 
in till the present time—sub-committees being 
frequently despatched to various parts of the 


the Tremont stages, including the steamboat mail, |/ remained, within the circle of his influence, a widely extended popular aversion, founded in 


‘the belief, that the establishment was obnoxious 
to those imputations of cruelty, vice and cor- 
ruption, so generally credited of similar estab- 
lishments in other countries, and was inconsis- 
tent with the principles of our national institu- 
tions and in violation of the laws of the Com- 
monwealth. = 

And which aversion in the minds of many, 
had been fomented to hatred, by representa- 
tions injurious to the moral reputation of the 
members of that community, attributing to 
them impurity of conduct, and excessive cruel- 
ties in their treatment of each other, and of the 
pupils; and denunciatory of the institution, as 
hostile, in its character and influences, alike to 
the laws of God and man; and also by reports 
that one of the sisterhood, Mrs. Mary John, 
formerly Miss Elizabeth Harrison, after having 
fled from the Convent to escape its persecu- 
tions, and then been induced by the influence 
or threats of Bishop Fenwick to return, had 
been put to death, or secretly imprisoned, or 
removed; so that her friends could neither see 
nor obtain information concerning ber. These 
assertions and reports were not only prevalent 
in this city and its vicinity, but, the Committee 
have reason to believe, pervaded many distant 
parts of the Commonwealth, and have extended 


measures for bringing the perpetrators to jus- | into other States ; affording a monitory lesson 
tice, and also to consider the expediency of) 


of the extent and excitability of public creduli- 
|ty when in accordance with popular prejudice. 
|| It was doubtless under the influence of these 
|| feelings and impressions, that some of the con- 
|| spirators were led to design the destruction of 
‘the Convent, and to avail themselves of the aid 
of those miscreants, whe, actuated by the love 
of violence or the hope of plunder, were the 
| foremost in the perpetration of the outrage. 
The Committee, therefore, considered it an 
important part of their duty to make faithful 
inquiry into the character of the Institution, 
and into the truth of assertions and reports of 
such fatal influence; believing that authentic 
information upon these subjects was demanded 
in justice to the sufferers and the public ; and 
‘| might be instrumental in leading to the detec- 
|| tion of those who had instigated or aided in the 
| commission of the crime; and who, it is feared 


cess. People afflicted with the horrid disease of||sengers constantly employed to obtain the at-|| are still. in great measure, sheltered by the 


Cancer, after having been dispaired of by the most |) 
skilful physicians, have been completely cured by || 
Kreoset. For wounds and sores in general, it has || 
been found the best remedy known; and is particu- || 


larly recommended in surgical operations, as it pre- | originally composed, being insufficient for the | 
discharge of its various and arduous duties, | 


bleeding almost instantly—Phil. U. S. Gaz. ‘and some of the gentlemen appointed, having | 
| declined the service, the aid of several others 


| 


vents inflammation, and stops the most excessive 








tendance of such persons as were supposed 
capable of giving useful information. 
The number of which the Committee was 


| prevalence of the impressions above referred to. 
| The Committee are not influenced in com- 
‘| municating the result of this inquiry, by any 
impression that the truth of the imputations, if 
established, would have constituted any justifi- 
cation of the wrong ; being entirely of opinion, 
that whatever might have been the character of 


Potanp.—The final judgment of the tribunal at) was requested, who have been among the most || the institution, or the deportment of its mem- 
Warsaw, fo the purpose of trying the actors in the| efficient of its members. 


late Polish Revolution, has at length been pronounced. 
‘This tribunal was composed partly of Prussian offi- | 


The Committee being invested with no power 


| bers, they could give no sanction to this high 
|| handed violation of the law. ‘till less can it be 


cers, and partly of Polish magistrates, subject to Rus- to compel appearance, or take examinations || supposed that they have any disposition to aid 


sian influence. ‘The members of the Revolutionary 
Council, including Skrzynecki, are condemned to 
death ; but Prince Michael Radzivil, owing to the in- 
tercession of the Russian Court, to which he is allied, 
is not among the number. Only one of the indi- 
viduals thug sentenced, Niemojowski, is within the 
reach of the tribunal: the rest are wandering in 
foreign countries. This gallant officer, though urged 
by Paskewitch to solicit pardon from the Emperor, 
refused: when the Lieutenant General himself so- 
lieited it, stating that the sufferings which Niemojow- 
ski had undergone, had impaired his intellect. All 
who filled public offices before the Revolution, and 
afterwards took part in it, are also sentenced to death. 
Some are to be decapitated, and others hanged, and 


under oash, were careful to notify those who 
came before them, that their attendance and 


no use would be made of the information they 
might give, unless it should be thonght necessa- 
ry to summon them as witnessess-before a 
magistrate or judicial tribunal.* 

In this manner more than one hundred and 
forty persons, and some of them repeatedly, 


formation has been procured, which has led to 
the arrest of several individuals, and constituted 
important additions to the evidence upon whicli 
other arrests have been made ; and, itis hoped, 





the execution of the young men, who attacked the 
Belvidere palace, is to be preceded by mutilation. 





OF THE INTELLECT. 


fe is yet on earth, and can only manifest his |, 


love of his Creator, in act, by a kindvattention to 
the wants of his creatures. This, therefore,. 
forms an essential portion of his duty, and he 
takes upon him to execute, as far as it lies With- 


in his power, all the works of mercy which he| 


can render, whether to his spiritual or corporeal 
uature. He feeds the hungry and thirsty. His 
own food is simple and sparing, and he shares 
the superfluity with those whom Providence, for 
NS own secret purposes, has doomed to hunger 
and to thirst. He clothes the naked. » His own 





'will lead to further disclosures. But it is ob- 
vious that any statement of the testimony would 
|at this time, be improper. 


‘mittee, is thirteen ; of which, eight are upon 
charges of a capital nature. 


the investigation, that the destruction of the 


| * This latter assurance was given to most of the 
| persons who appeared in the Committee Room, in 
order to remove the apprehensions entertained by 
them or some of them, for their personal safety, if it 
should become known to the rioters or their friends 
that they had given information to the Committee, 





would deem it criminal to expend on ufnecessary || wirrer. 


attire is plain, though without formality, and he | inculpating persons concerned in the riot—Sue Com- 





: 


al 


statements were entirely voluntary; and that | 


The whole number of arrests and ‘cdmmit- | 
ments made by the efforts of the Charlestown | 
‘Committee and Magistrates, and of this Com- | 


It appeared immediately upon commencing | 


| in the dissemination of the Catholic faith, being 
| unanimously opposed to its characteristic tenets. 
|| But having discovered the existence of the 
|| prepossession so generally prevalent, and per- 
|| ceiving how much they affected the disposition 
| of those called to give testimony, and how often 
l\they were referred to as a palliation of the 
| offence, they have felt imperatively bound by a 
|| regard for truth, by a just appreciation as they 





have been examined, and much important in- || hope of the candour of their fellow citizens, and 


| also by a sense of justice to the injured, to 
'make known the conclusions, t6 which the evi- 
'| dence before them has irresistibly led. And in 
'| doing this, they are careful to make no state- 
‘ments but those of which they consider them- 
|| selves to have evidence amply suflieient to sus- 
| tain them, were they in question before a judi- 
‘cial tribunal. 

The Institution at Charlestown was of the 
Ursuline Order, which was first established in 
|| the year 1536, for the purposes of administer- 
'|ing relief to the sick and the afflicted, and of 
superintending the edueation of female youth; 
and so exemplary bad been the character and 
| deportment of this order of Nuns, and so exten- 
'| sively beneficial were their services in the cause 
|| of education and christian charity, that, when 
| other convents were abolished by many Govern- 
ments in Europe, these alone were not only 
permitted, but encouraged to remain. 

Unlike the other order of Convents, inte 
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THE JESUIT. 


Vou. y, 
which the members repaired for the avowed ||the warmest affection for its members, and || —_ 


purposes of religious seclusion from the plea- 
sures and duties of the world, and in which 
corruptions and abuses might be supposed to 


exist beyond the reach of human detection, the |) 


members of this religious community, by the 
necessity of their order and by their vows, de- 
vote themselves ta,those services in the cause | 
of humanity, which render them at all times | 
subjects of public observation; and expose 





bear willing testimony to their unvaried kind-| 
ness and the purity and excellence of their de- 
portment. 

The number of pupils has varied from forty 
(to sixty, during each of the past five years, 
being for the most part children of those among 
the most reputable families in the country of. 
various religious denomitations, (the number | 


it 
\} 


of Catholics never exceeding ten at any one || 
their personal deportment, as well as the cha- | 


(time) and wholly unrestrained in their commu- | 


___._ POETRY. 


[Selected for the Jesuit.] 
THE FUNERAL GENIUs., 
AN ANCIENT STATURE. 

Thou should’st be looked on when the i 1) 
Through the blue stillness of the oumeee a mt fills 
Not by the torch-fire wavering on the walls; : 
It hath too fitful and two wild a glare! 
And thou !—thy rest, the soft, the lovely, seems 
To ask light steps, that will not break its dreams. 





racter of their institution, to the strictest scru-|| nications with their friends concerning all that ! Flowers are upor. thy brow ; for so the dead 


tiny. 


However just, therefore, might be the popu- | 


{ 


transpired in the seminary. 
No means were taken to influence or affect | 


lar odium against an institution which secluded | their religious opinions; their attendance upon | 


: . P | 
its members from the occupations and enjoy- | 


ments of life, cutting them off from the sympa- |, 
thies of society, and dooming them to an irre- |, 
vocable concealment, into which the eye of. 
friendship and affection could never penetrate, |) 
and where suffering might be without remedy, | 
and crime without punishment, there can be no | 
rational pretence for similar feelings towards 


an institution, whose members were openly en- | purposes of education, has been converted from | 


gaged in the most useful and elevated offices of | 


the services in the chapel was voluntary, never 
exacted. The only religious services forming 
a part of the system, were morning and eve- 
ning prayers common to all christians, and 
discourses by the Bishop on Sundays, upon the | 
practical truths and religious duties which are 
peculiar to no sect. Nor can it be ascertained 
that any.pupil placed under their charge for the 


any other to the Catholic faith, or induced to be- 


humanity in the presence of the world; who || come a member of the community. 


had it in their power to leave the institution at || 


Of these facts and of the truly maternal 


their pleasure; and whose dwelling was filled | kindness with which the children were uni- | 


with those who were not members of their com- ! 
munity, and accessible at proper times to the |, 
parents and friends of its numerous inmates. 
The institution in question was founded in 
the year 1820, by Doctors Matigon and Cheve- 
rus, whose names will be, in this community, a 
sufficient guaranty of’ its purity and christian 
character, with funds given by a native citizen 
of Boston. By their invitation, four ladies of 
the Ursuline Order, emigrated to this country, 
in the year 1820, and established themselves at | 





tire confidence and respect to which they are | 


formly treated, and of their filial affection to | 
the ladies of the establishment, and of the en- | 
entitled, the Committee have the fullest assu- | 
rances both from children and parents. Nor) 
can it be believed that, if undue severity had || 
been exercised upon the pupils: or harshness, | 
or cruelty had been inflicted upon any member || 
of the community ; or if any thing inconsistent || 
with purity of deportment had existed, it could || 
have escaped the scrutinizing observation of so | 


Were crowned of old, while pale spring 
these ; m 

Sleep on thy eye hath sunk; yet softly shed, 

As from the wing of some faint southern breeze ; 

And the pine-boughs o’etshadow thee with glooy, 

Which of the grove seems breathing—not the tomb 


-flowers like 


They feared not death, whose calm and g 
thought i 
Of the last hour, hath settled thus in thee! 


racious 


') They who thy wreath of pallid roses wrought, 


And iaid thy head against the forest tree, 
As that of one, by music's dreamy close, 
On the wood-violets lulled to deep repose. 


They feared not death!—yet who shall say his touc! 
Thus lightly falls on gentle things and fair? ‘ 
Doth he bestow, or will he leave so much 

Of tender beauty as thy features wear ? 

Thou slecher of the bower! on whose young eyes 
So still a night, a night of summer, lies ! . 


Had they seen ought like thee ?—Did some fair boy 
Thus, with bis graceful hair, before them rest? ~ 
—His graceful hair, no more to wave ingoy, 

But drooping, and with heavy dews oppressed ! 


| And his eye veiled so softly by its fringe, 


And his lip faded to the white-rose tigne ? 


Oh! happy, if to them the one dread hour 
Made known its lessons from a brow like thine! 


first in this city. They afterwards, in the year | many .inquisitive and active minds; or could | If ali their knowledge of the gpoiler's power 


the Farm House at the foot of Mt. Benedict | 


until the main building on its summit was | 
finished in the year 1827. In the mean time) 
the reputation of their Seminary was widely || 
extended, and the number of pupils from all || 
the New England, and from many of the 

Southern States and the British Provinces, | 
rapidly increased; so that in the year 1829, it 

was found necessary to add two large wings to | 
the building for their accommodation. 

The number of Nuns has varied at different | 
times from four to ten, each of whom performed | 
a distinct part in the care of the establishment | 
or the education of the children. “For admis- | 
sion as a member of this commdinity, the can- | 
didate, after a preliminary period of probation, | 
enters upon a noviciate for two years by taking | 
the white veil, in order to give her ample time 
after full experience of the discipline, duties 
and principles of the Institution, to determine 
whether they are such as she shall be solicitous 
to enter upon for life. During this period no 
restraints by religious vows or otherwise are 
imposed to prevent her secession from the es- 
tablishment, and the Committee have plenary 
evidence from those who have thus seceded, of 
their freedom in this respect. 

Upon receiving the black veil, the religious 
vow is taken of devotion.to the Institution for 
life ; but even then no fercible means could be 
exercised to detain atry one, who might choose 
to return to the world; and their legal right to 
do so, is perfectly well~understood by every 
member of that community. 

No penances or punishments are ever forci- 
bly enforced or inflicted ; they are not only al- 
ways voluntary, but can never evey thus take 
place, but by permission of the head of the or- 
der, which is not granted unless the applitant 
be in good health. 

The Committee do not mean to be under- 
stood, as believing that there may not be a men- 
tal subjection, not less effectual upon the indi- 
viduals concerned, than one created by exter- 
nal force; but they consider this a matter of 
religious faith, resting entirely between them- 
selves and the only Being to whom they are 
accountable ; and one which neither renders 
them amenable to public law, nor in any de- 
gree justly obnoxious to popular odium. 

Some of those, who after entering upon their 
noviciate seceded from the Convent, still retain 


1826, removed to Charlestown and occupied 
| 








fail to be communicated to their friends; and) 
still less can it be believed, that upon a disclo- || 
sure of this sort, a father or mother could be |, 
found who would suffer a daughter to remain 
under their roof. 

( To be concluded in our next.) i 








on 
ie FORMATION WANTED, of Patrick Kehoe. || 
When last heard of, he lived on a farm ten miles | 
from Toronto, with his aunt, widow Bradly. Any in- | 
formation respecting him, will be most thankfully re- 
ceived by his father, Michael Kekoe—82 Ann Street, | 
City of Boston, Mass. Sept. 27. _| 


GOLD AND SILVER CROSSES. 
GOOD Assortment may be found at A. Cutler's, | 
AN No. 217 Washington Street, opposite Franklin St., || 
Boston. 
Also, heavy cased Watches, Silver and Plated Spoons, || 
Spectacles, Ear Rings, Finger Rings, Jet and Gilt | 
Buckles, Neck Chains, Seals and Keys, Thimbles, Pen- |, 
knives, Pencil Cases, Raisors, Scissors, Tea-Pots, Cas- 
tors and a variety of other articles of the best quafity and | 
at low prices. i] 
Watches, Jewelry and Spectacles repaired. _‘Feb. 8. || 
UBLIN, LIVERPOOL & | 
LONDON WATCHES. A | 
good assortment of heavy cased | 
substantial Watches, warranted || 
timekeepers ; manufactured at the || 
Ye) above places, and for sale cheap. || 
<x Also—eight-day gilt and ma-| 
hogany Timepieces; Jewelry, Cutlery and Fancy | 
Goods. Second-hand Watches taken in part pay.— 
Watches, Clocks and Music-Boxes repaired and war- | 
ranted. Highest price given for old gold and silver. | 
“WILLIAM P. M’KAY, No. 15 Water Street. 
July 5. 














CASH STORE, 
LIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washing- 
ton Street, (South-End) Boston, has received an | 
extensive assortment of woollen goods, and will be | 
sold very low for Cash only. ‘ 

Ciorns—Super and extra-Super, middling and low | 
priced, Biack, , Drab, Mixed, and every desirable | 
and fancy shade. 

Cassimexr—Drab, Blue, Mixed, Striped and va- 
rious fancy colours. 

Prerersuams—Drab, Brown and Green, common | 
and Superfine. 

Sarinerrs—Indigo, Blue, Mixed, &c. 

Meninos—3-4 and 6-4 English, of a superior fab- 
rick and most desirable colours. 

Fiannets—3-4, 4-4 and 6-4 White, Red, Yellow, 
Scarlet an® Green, of common and Superior qualities. | 

Sept. 20. 

YOARD—Two or three Gentlemen can be ac- 

commodated with Board ina private family— 

Apply to Mrs. CHENELETTE, No. 11. Atkinson 
Street. June 21. 


| 
| 


| 
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Came by a look, so tranquilly divine ! 
—Let him, who ruvs hath seen the lovely part, 
Hold well that image to his thoughtful heart! 


But thou, fair slumberer ! was there less of wo, 
Or love, or terror, in the days of old, 
That men poured out their gladdening spirit’s flow, 


| Like sunshine, on the desolate and cold, . 


And gave thy semblance to the shadowy king 
Who for deep souls had thea a deeper sting ? 


In the dark bosom of the earth they laid 

Far more than we—for loftier faith is ours ! 
Tei gems were lost in ashes—yet they made 
The grave a place of beauty and of flowers. 

With fragrant wreaths and summer boughs arrayed, 
And lovely sculpture gleaming through the shade. 


Is it for us a darker gloom to shed 

O’er its dim precincts ?—do we not entrust 

But for a time its chambers with our dead, 

And strew immortal seeds upon the dust ? 

—Why should we dwell on that which lies beneath, 
When living light hath touched the brow of death : 








ee0o 
MARRIAGES. 
Hugh M'Laughlin and Ellen M' Laughlin ; Thomas 
Codey and Mary Kelly; Samuel B. Galland and Anne 
Smyth; Thomas M’Cool and Catheriye Logue. 





ee 
DEATHS. 

James Kildarry, 5 months ; Frances Dowdan, 12 
months; Sarah Kennedy, 11 months; Edward M- 
Analty, 11 months; John Nunan, 10 days; Philip 
Cummings, 36 years; Dennis Long, 12 months; Eli- 
zabeth Kelly, 15 months; Mary Daley, 36 years: 
Ann Keirnan, 34 years; James Edward Turner, © 
weeks; Abigail T'eresa Flynn, 10 months; ne 
Finn, 31 years; Matthew Lynch, 37 years; Patric 
Brady, 24 years: Michael Finn, 9 months. at 
SLT 
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gw regular monthly meeting of the 
Boston Roman Catholic Mutaal Relief Society, 
wil] be held at. the Columbian 7 on — oo 
ing next, at 7 o'clock; P.M. A punctual atten 
is requestedag D. TIMONEY, Sec. 
CADE ss LON M fi CLOAKS 
ADIES DON ADE CLOT e 
Te Subscriber has opened 250 London made 


Cloth Cloaks, an excellent article for young |- 


|| dies to wear to School, or for evening parties, and wil 


be sold for less than cost of importation, at 
E: S. BREWER’S, No. 414 Washington Street. 
* Sept. 20. . . 
MBRELLAS, Parasols, M nsical-Instramen yes 
U Canes, may be had on good terms, at CHAR : 
H. KEITH'S Manufactory, on the corner of ne 
Cornhill and Court : Street, underthe ~ Eng! 
Muse above articles nea 
at Rentals. Purchases please call. 
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